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Roy Innis: A Definition Of Black Separatism 



EDITOR’ S NOTE: This is the last of a series 
of reports on the United States Student Press 
Association’s College Editors Conference, held 
last weekend in Washington D.C. 

WASHINGTON— Amidst all the semantic con- 
fusion surrounding the black separatist ideology, 
Roy Innis— fomrer di rector of the Congress of Racial 
Equality (CORE) and a black nationalist, since the 
early sixties— paused recently to define the separat- 
ist movement. 

“Separation is not at all like segregation or an 
apartheid,” he said at the College Editors Con- 
ference. 

Giving what he termed socio-political and 
socio-economic definitions of segregation, integra- 
tion and separation, Innis characterized segrega- 
tion as “Blacks and Whites sharing the same piece 
of geography, but living in divided areas, with 
white people controlling the flow of goods and 
services and the institutions (schools, hospitals, 
etc.) in both their own area and the black area.” 

He said the students and teachers in "segre- 
gated” black areas might be black, but that the 
supervisors and directors always are white. 

“Integration," said Innis, “is an idealistic 
way of organizing people, leaving no geographic 
divisions between them. 

“The control of the institutions and of the 
flow of goods and services remains with the 
Whites. Therefore the pragmatic effects of the 
segregated society and the integrated society are 
the same.” 

Innis said that under a separatist ideology, 
Whites and Blacks would live in relatively divided 
areas with the people in the respective areas 
controlling their own environment. 



Innis then outlined CORE’S three-phased pro- 
gram for black separatism. Phase one would be 
the establishment of a “Self-Determination Act” — 
the setting up of community corporations to run 
social services, which, he said, would also give 
Blacks a political power they don’t have now. 



Phase two would be the turning over of in- 
stitutions to black people and allowing them to 
form autonomous, independent institutions of their 
own. 

The final phase— an “ambitious one,” he ad- 
mits— is the redefining of race relations. “Theonly 
way this country can work is if black people 
can become a partner at the table," Innis said. 



Based on the fact that 10 percent of the Amer- 
ican people are black, Innis said there should be 
10 black senators and 43 black representatives. 

Innis added that Sen. Edward Brooke is not 
a “black senator” because he is responsible to 
the people of Massachusetts and not to black 
people generally, and that therefore he does not 
represent Blacks. 

In trying to establish “the naturalness of na- 
tionalism,” Innis called it a common reaction of 
oppressed people around the world. 

He compared Moses— “a Jewish nationalist” — 
with El^a Muhammad, a black nationalist leader. 
“Both were religious and political. Both offered a 
nationalist solution. Both were for leaving the 
land of their oppressors. Both did not identify 
the piece of geography for which they were bound. 

The first thing Moses did was come up with 
10 values which were different from the Egyptians’, 
as wdl as a different god. Elya Muhammad did 
the same thing,” said Innis. 
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Summations Given, Maine Chance 
Suit Submitted To Jury Today 



By The Associated Press because they were going to use was between twoother university 

The last words in accusation it for horse sales in competition farms, 
and denial were issued Thursday with Keeneland. 

as lawyers gave their final argu- Each of the defendants denied , here was a 4arm ,or . 
ments in the $30 million Maine this and, in the final summa- |* n tW( > purchasers wanted it 
Chance Farm case in U.S. Dis- tions, each tried to explain what . Is e . . e J ur y- That is the 

trict Court. it did in connection with thesale ,ssue ,n tb,s case. 

Judge Mac Swinford com- and what motives it had. “One of those bidders got on 

pleted his instructions to thejury Rufus Lisle, lawyer for the the ball and got their bid in 
of nine women and three men university foundation, cited evi- writing first and it was the high- 
and indicated he would submit dence aimed at showing the Uni- est . . . the other group, for rea- 
the case to them at 9 a.m. Fri- versity had wanted Maine sons known best to themselves, 
day. Chance for years because it didn’t do this. 

More than 18 months have needed added land and the farm Continued on Paire 5. Col. l 

passed since Lexington veterinar- 
ian Arnold Pessin and California 
horseman Rex C. Ellsworth filed 
the suit, charging a violation 
of the anti-trust law in the sale 
of the farm. 

The Bank of New York sold 
the 721 acres to the UK Re- 
search Fundation for $2 million. 

Dr. Pessin and Ellsworth also 
tried to buy it. 

They charged in the suit that 
Keeneland Association, the bank 
and the foundation conspired to 

keep them from getting the farm r , , 

among other things, for a “re- forced housing with all possible 
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of nature can be “restored.” sibly their disapproval of the Quadrangle were part of the hous 
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a whimper. Questioning the right of the “The legal age of consent in 

Dr. Stahr, a native of Hick- University to require dormitory Kentucky is 18, but when you de- 
man, Ky., served as professor housing for students of legal age, c ide to attend UK you thereby 
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UK President A. D. Kirwan, right, congratu- 
lates Dr. Elvis Stahr after his address at the 
Founders Day Convocation yesterday in Me- 
morial Coliseum. Stahr formerly was UK Law 
College Dean. Kernel Photo by Howard Mason 
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Well give you a chance 
to go out on a limb. 



If you do well, you’re on your way. Fast. That's 
the reward. 

If stakes that are a little higher and risks that are a 
little rougher are your cup of tea, see our recruiter 
or write College Relations, 222 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 10038. 

A lot of hard work never hurt anyone. 

<E\ Western Electric 

L-sSStt. J MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY UNIT Of THE BELL SYSTEM 
AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 



With our High Risk/High Reward program for col- 
lege graduates. If you qualify, you'll be put into a 
challenging management position immediately. You'll 
make your own decisions. Take your own risks. 

If you can't handle the challenges, we'll find out 
fast enough to keep from wasting a lot of your time. 
That's the risk. 



Four-Man Iron Butterfly Balls 



BALL* Iron Butterfly, Atco Rec- 
ord* 

By R L LAWRENCE 
Kernel Record Critic 

IRON— symbolic of some- 
thing “heavy," as in sound. 

BUTTERFLY— light, appeal- 
ing and versatile ... an object 
that can be used freely in the 
imagination. 

So goes Doug Ingle’s (found- 
er, leader and spokesman for the 
Iron Butterfly) reason for the 
group's name. 

Unlike many of the groups 
resulting from the great rock re- 
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417 East Maxwell 



naissance of 1967, the Iron But- 
terfly has developed an original 
style and sound. The “Iron But- 
terfly sound” — easily recogniza- 
ble to those who have been to the 
top of the mountain— is even 
beginning to be imitated by some 
of the more recent rock groups. 
“Ball,” the Butterfly’s third and 
latest album, is a reaffirmation 
of their confidence in this sound. 

Four Of The Finest 
Erik Brann (lead guitar). Bon 
Bushy (drums), Lee Dorman 
(bass) and Ingle (organ and lead 
vocal) are four of the finest and 
most original rock musicians in 
existence. 

“Ball,” like most of the Iron 
Butterfly’s material, pays hom- 
age to love, youth, and the im- 
portance of all youthful beliefs 
and fears: 

I listen to the clock beat 
as it ticks our time away 
And listen to the birds’ 
laughter 

as they live for today 
And listen to the heartbeat 
as it beats our lives away 
These are the things we hear 
in our wo rid 

These are the things we hear 
in the time of our lives 
And to us they are real 
And for us they’re ideal. 



Although Doug Ingle wrote 
four of the album’s nine songs 
himself and collaborated on four 
more, the best cut of the whole 
set is Erik Brann’s “Belda 
Beast,” the album’ sflnale. Brann 
also sings lead on thisone, which 
is a slight relief from Ingle's 
sometimes forced- sounding vo- 
cals. 

“Filled With Fear” 

Other examples of the But- 
terfly at its best are “Filled 
With Fear,” “Her Favorite 



Style,” "In The Crowds” and 
“In The Time Of Our Lives." 

Instrumentally the group 
leaves little to be desired and it 
is hard to say who is outstand- 
ing. The basis for their “sound" 
is created of course by Brann’s 
guitar and the keyboard genius 
of Doug Ingle. However, Bon 
Bushy doesn’t just keep time 
and Doiman’s bass line mellows 
their sometimes trebly sound. 

By The Ears 

Of course it is not absolutely 



Mugger idge, Former Editor 
Of 4 Punch 9 Speaks Tonight 

Malcolm Muggeridge, celebrated British journalist, commentator 
and television personality, will appear at Memorial Coliseum at 
8:15 tonight as part of the Central Kentucky Concert and Lecture 
Series. 

Muggeridge rejuvenated the famous British humor magazine 
Punch, serving as editor from 1953 to 1957. He resigned with a 
typically biting riposte: “Five years of trying to make the English 
laugh is more than any man should be asked to face. ” 

Since that time Muggeridge has been a frequent contributor 
to numerous British and American periodicals. Heisalso the author 
of several books, dating from his savagely satirical “Winter in 
Moscow” in 1932. 

Muggeridge promised to discuss Anglo-American relations in de- 
tail, which, he adds, are “as funny as marriage, and rather like it.” 

The lecture will be open to all University students with Activities 
and ID cards and to season members of the series. 



necessary, but if at all possible 
this album should be listened 
to with a head set. Using engi- 
neers who are masters of the 
controlled sound effect and stereo 
technique, Ingle and Brann 
charge relentlessly from ear to 
ear via the grey matter and about 
the time you really get into what 
they’re doing. Bushy rips your 
head open with one of his crisp, 
rolling, clipped-at-the-end drum 
bursts. And all the time, Lee 
Dorman is doing his strong 
thumping “bottom” somewhere 
to the lefr rear of your wig. 

No, the Iron Butterfly couldn’t 
make it in Memorial Coliseum. 
And I would hate to see them 
booked here. It would remind 
me that I continue to exist in a 
place where musicians of the 
body— and mind, could bomb. 
However, the next time Andy 
Williams comes to town, he could 
stay my nostalgia a bit by doing 
“Inna-Gadda-Da-Vida.” 

© Copyright CoUllion-Ten-Eaat-Itasca. 
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Arson, Disorders Plague College Campuses 



By The Associated Press 
BERKELEY, Calif. (AP)-Po- 
lice fired tear gas in rifle gre- 
nades, tossed it in canisters and' 
sprayed it from backpack dis- 
pensers for two hours Thursday 
afternoon in driving 2,000 stu- 
dents and demonstrators from 
the University of California cam- 
pus. 

The demonstrators hurled 
rocks, bottles and cherry bombs 
and responded with tear gas of 
their own. There were barricades 
and bonfires in nearby streets 
at nightfall after hours of surg- 
ing conflict between the demon- 
strators and an estimated 150 
police officers. 

There were at least nine ar- 
rests. 

Several minor injuries were re- 
ported from tossed rocks and 
other missiles. 

Sproul Hall, the campus ad- 
ministration building, and the 
nearby student union building 
were closed after heavy tear gas 
fumes drifted inside. 

About 2,000 persons were 
crowded around Sproul Hall, the 
administration building, when 
the tear gas flew. The tactic 
broke up the gathering and the 
demonstrators moved away in 
three groups. 

Earlier about the same num- 
ber had staged a rock-throwing 
march across campus to the Uni- 
versity Hall where university re- 
gents were meeting. 

Minority students, grouped 
under leadership of the Third 
World Liberation Front, have 
been on strike since Jan. 22, 
demanding an autonomous col- 
lege of minority studies. 

They are supported by the 
generally white Students for a 
Democratic Society, and were 
joined Wednesday by a striking 
union of teaching assistants. 

The major violence and tear 
gassing came in mid-afternoon 
some three hours after the march 
on University Hall. 

On other campuses around the 
country Thursday there were 
these developments: 

Test your 
diamond 

I.Q,. 

Q.IS A LARGE DIAMOND 
ALWAYS MORE 
VALUABLE? 

A. Not always. A smaller 
•tone of finer color and more 
precise cutting— to show the 
fire— can be considerably 
more valuable than a larger 
gem of less quality. Cutting, 
color, clarity and carat weight 
are all important factors. As 
a member of the American 
Gem Society, we'll help you 
■trike the right balance. AGS 
affiliation is awarded only to 
those jewelers who qualify on 
the basis of gemolpgical 
knowledge and high ethical 
standards. Come inioon and 
let us explain the iTour C’s" 
mi diamond xxc/to you 



You can giro without loving but 
you can't lovo without givingl 
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Two hundred chanting dem- 
onstrators protested the return 
of military recruiters to Ohio’s 
Oberlin College Thursday and 
college officials finally asked the 
three Marine Corps representa- 
tives to leave. 

It was the first time armed 
forces recruiters had tried to con- 
duct interviews on the campus 
since students protested their ap- 
pearance in October 1967. 

The three Marines managed 
to get past some demonstrators 
into Oberlin’ s St. Peter Hall, but 
when the entrance to the stu- 
dent placement center was 



blocked they went instead to the 
dean of students' office. Later, 
Oberlin officials asked them to 
leave the campus. 

CHICAGO— More than 100 
Negro students and a few whites 
stormed into the office of Roose- 
velt University’s president and 
shouted demands for a black 
studies program and for amnes- 
ty for five expelled students. De- 
nied an immediate decision, the 
students retreated from the room, 
jerked out telephone lines, tore 
down fire hoses and sprayed wa- 
ter down stairwells. 

YPSILANTI, Mich - Sheriffs 



deputies surprised a group of 
youths attempting to take over 
the administration building at 
Eastern Michigan University. 
Eleven were arrested. The plain- 
clothes officers had spent the 
night in the building after learn- 
ing of student plans to march 
on it to enforce demands by Ne- 
gro students. 

WORCESTER, Mass. — About 
20 members of the Black Student 
Union at Clark University took 
over part of an administration 
building and made several de- 
mands, including one that 30 
Negroes be admitted in next 



year's freshman class. Clark now 
has 24 Negroes in a student body 
of 1,349 

MADISON, Wis.-Fire offi- 
cials described as “definitely ar- 
son' Thursday a fire that 
damaged the Afro-American Cen- 
ter at the strike-tom University 
of Wisconsin. Capt. JohnTappen, 
reporting on progress in the in- 
vestigation of the Wednesday 
blaze, said three separate fires 
were started in the frame build- 
ing. Demonstrations at the uni- 
versity were halted Thursday 
pending faculty consideration of 
demands by Negro students. 



The time has come during these 
final "dog days" of February 

to have the First Annual 






Our Final CLEARANCE SALE 
of Fall and Winter Merchandise 



LADIES' 

Entire stock of ladies' fall 
Sweaters, Skirts, Slacks 
$40.00 value $5.00 

Man-tailored Shirts ... $2.22 

All Fall Dresses $5.00 

Ladies' Walking Shorts $3C22 

Hose 

Fancy Hosiery . . Ar .. . . . 79c 
Fancy Hosiery, $3 val., 2 for $3. 
Wool Slacks $6.22 

Gals Blue Jeans $4.22 

Winter Sleepwear $2.22 

SHOES . . . 



MEN'S 

Suits 1/2 price 

Sports Coats 1/2 price 

Outerwear 1/2 price 

Dress Slacks 1/2 price 

Sweaters 1/2 price 

Men's Jeans, $8 val. now $3.00 

Dress Shirts 3 for $11.22 

Gloves 1/2 price 

C. P.O.'s 1/2 price 

Jackets $14.70 

Ties, $4 val now 88c 

Belts, $6 val now $1.88 

Socks, $1.50 val now 88c 

Car Coats, $45 val. . now $14.22 
1 group Sweaters . . . now $4.22 




395 South Limestone 



COLLEGE SHOP 



Phone 252-4733 
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STAFF SOAPBOX 

The New Revolutionary 



EDITOR’ S NOTE: Opinions expressed in 
Staff Soapbox are those of the writer. 

By JIM MILLER 

Associate Editor 

Who are the real revolutionaries? The 
stereotyped image of the typical revolu- 
tionary is a male, 20 or 21 years of age, 
with long, stringy hair and a grizzly 
beard. 

He wears faded jeans and sandals 
(socks are forbidden). Around his neck 
hangs the peace symbol, which looks like 
a Mercedes-Benz emblem with an extra 
line through it. 

He also wears an inch layer of dirt 
and carries a sign upon which is inscribed 
“Protest’’ or “Revolt Now’’ or some other 
little tidbit of universal instruction. 

This is the “revolutionary” that has 



been assailed by the mass media and held 
up to ridicule in virtually every environ- 
ment in the country. 

This is the same “revolutionary” that 
has been glorified by the collegiate press 
and by liberally-minded individuals every- 
where. 

“He stands up for us,” ring out the 
cries of college youth. “He typifies our 
actual goals . . . Let’s all be like him.” 

This brings us to an interesting point. 
The “revolutionary” is supposedly the 
off-beat individual who diverges from 
the established norm and the prescribed 
pattern of life to pursue some abstract 
goal. 

This may have been the definition of 
a “revolutionary” two or three years ago, 
but with the rising percentage of campus 
protests and demonstrators, a new type 



of “revolutionary” has emerged on the 
American college campus. 

This ” new revolutionary” hasmedium- 
cut hair, is clean-shaven and wears but- 
ton-down-collared shirts. His slacks are 
neatly pressed and his shoes have a 
polished shine. 

You question this description of the 
“new revolutionary? ” Then roam the cam- 
pus at Berkeley and report back how many 
“new revolutionaries” are in evidence. 
Or check the scene at Columbia, Chicago 
or San Francisco. The findings will be 
similar. 

The bearded New Leftist is now the 
rule rather than the exception on most 
American campuses. Once upon a time, 
if a beard appeared on campus, the wear- 
er would be subject to hoots, jeers and 
catcalls unlimited. 



Today, a “grubby-looking” individual 
is no longer a center of attraction. He is 
no longer the stared- at oddball. He is now 
the norm. Any divergence from this norm 
spawns the “new revolutionary.” 

Even UK is struggling to catch up 
with the more liberal institutions. Beards 
and “hippies” are still the exception 
here, but their presence has increased 
considerably from the past. 

Whereas it once was considered revo- 
lutionary to adopt liberal ideas and devi- 
ate from the normal way of life, today it 
is revolutionary not to diverge from the 
prescribed “old line” thinking. 

If current trends continue, the button- 
down collar will be stared at three years 
from now much the same way the beard 
and scraggly hair were three years ago. 
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Nader’s Suggestion 



University law students would do well to take up Ralph Nader s 
suggestion that they gain practical experience by taking on legal abuses 
on the part of coal operators. Nader, a far-ranging critic in a variety 
of fields, Monday night urged law students to file mandates ordering 
that workmen’s compensation laws, especially in relation to the coal 
industry, be enforced. 

No one can deny that wide-scale exploitation of Eastern Kentucky 
inhabitants occurs as an accepted method of operation by the mining 
industry. And no one can deny that it would be a distinct public 
service should law' students here utilize their knowledge (and gain 
more) by attacking these abuses. 

Perhaps more significant even than the specific problem of mining 
abuses is the concept of student involvement in the community, at 
large. A number of law students already are providing some legal 
assistance to indigent persons and this is commendable. But from 
the attitudes one frequently hears expressed by law students here, it 
appears that a great number badly need to climb out of their own 
little world and see how things really are— for people who do not 
have the money to attend law school and who are trapped in various 
snares of our society. 



Let’s Be Off, Kato • • . 

There’s More Trouble On The Camp 






EDITOR'S NOTE: The opinions ex- 
pressed in this regular column are those 
of its author and do not necessarily rep- 
resent the opinions of the Kernel. 

The issue of compulsory military ser- 
vice is like most others we face today. 
It is criticized, discussed, evaluated and 
then forgotten. 

The cries for the abolition of the draft 
seem to rise and fall in direct proportion 
to the intensity of the Vietnamese War. 
In the past two years the cries have been 
loud, demanding and immediate as the 
war has been expanded, extended and 
escalated. As the hostilities promise to 
decline, less and less will be heard about 
the draff. This is the case because those 
who are crying loudest about the draft 
are only concerned with keeping the blood 
off their own hands— especially their own 
blood. So eventually the cries will dimin- 
ish to whimpers, then gradually fade 
away. 

This is a calamity. There are those who, 
for reasons other than their health, are 
genuinely concerned about the failures 
inherent in the draft. They realize that 
they could be the ones who eliminate 



By BOB BROWN 



a very undesirable impediment to the 
utopia we seem to be seeking. But their 
vision of improvement via rationality, 
not force, will be lost in the fog. 

President Nixon’s proposals bring me 
to evaluate once again the present draff. 
I find that the argument of necessity, 
which is the draft’s main, indeed its 
only, justification, is repulsive to many 
Americans. 

To those who have seriously analyzed 
the draft, it has been apparent that the 
system is morally wrong because it forces 
a man to disregard his individual morals 
to enforce his government’s policies. A 
man whose moral ideas are at odds with 
his government’s can either refuse induce 
tion and be branded a “coward" or fol- 
low the flock and try not to spell his 
name H-y-p-o-e-r-i-t-e on his induction 
card. 

But he may as well do just that for 
his identity will be gone. He will find 
that compulsory service really means com- 
pulsory slaughter. Soon his education 
in murder methods will choke any feel- 
ings of fellowship he might have had for 
mankind. He can now kill ia whultvOc 



lots and be honored for it. Military men 
are often as proud of dropping a bomb 
that kills hundreds of people as sane 
men are of saving that many. 

The draft is also hypocritically ironi- 
cal. Consider the hundreds of thousands 
of American men in Vietnam, most of 
whom are in involuntary servitude them- 
selves, who are killing and dying daily 
to prevent an enslavement of Vietnamese 
that in all probability would be less 
severe than the soldiers’ own condition 
of servitude. 

This is not to say that an American 
does not owe his country a great debt. 
Two years is a paltry sum to pay for the 
lifetime of benefits America offers. But 
when this nation requires one to fulfill 
his obligation to it by relinquishing his 
individual values, that obligation ceases 
to exist. When this happens, the nation 
no longer serves the rights of the individ- 
ual, but has become master over them, 
negating the individual’s values of right 
and wrong. C ranted, one should ask 
what one can do for his country, but he 
mvi f t demand thtf Jt pg fo f Juov 



On the UK campus can be found all 
varieties of draft dissenters. Manyofthese 
are professional scholar types whose only 
morality is their self-morality. These I 
pity. Another group usually sympathizes 
with their nation’s objectives and are 
willing to sacrifice their lives to further 
them. These I thank and join. And still 
another group at UK cannot honestly 
force themselves to condone the actions 
of their nation so they must disobey 
its laws in order to retain something that 
is as important as their own physical 
well-being i.e., their self-acceptance. 
Them and their kind I respect. 

Perhaps we will find that as our na- 
tion matures its people will be able to 
insert colors into their world of black 
and white. Perhaps it will see that draft 
resisters are not all communists, that 
wars we enter are not all justifiable, 
that dissent is not all un-American, that 
“Rah Rah America” is not all good and 
that calm reflection and constructive al- 
teration will accomplish more than emo- 
tionalism. 

.. Probably not. ... 
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Final Arguments Given In Maine Chance Trial 



Continued from Pare One 

‘And now they cry foul,” he 
added. 

Lisle suggested the real rea- 
son Pessin and Ellsworth wanted 
the farm was mentioned in an 
appraisal made of the property 
long ago. The appraiser said it 
would be worth $10,000-315,000 
an acre if it were rezoned for 
business use. 

Such rezoning. Lisle sug- 
gested, wouldn’t have been dif- 
ficult because Fayette County 
Judge Joe Johnson was a backer 
of Pessin and Ellsworth in their 
proposed purchase of the farni. 

He reviewed for the jury how 
the University submitted its bid 
of $2 million on July 28, 1967, 
to Cayle Mohney, Lexington at- 
torney for the estate of the late 
Elizabeth Arden Craham. 

He told of how it was ac- 



cepted by the Bank of New York, 
co-executor of Mrs. Graham’s es- 
tate, on July 31— the following 
Monday. 

William Cess, attorney forthe 
Bank of New York, said his cli- 
ent’s sole motive ‘‘was to sell 
Maine Chance Fanu not only for 
the highest price available, but 
on the best terms.” 

He reminded the Jury of how 
a New York lawyer for Mrs. Gra- 
ham’s estate later had said a 
Pessin- Ellsworth bid that arrived 
too late for consideration wasn’t 
suitable anyway. 

Cess also called it “ absurd” 
to think the Bank of New York 
had any concern about whether 
Keen eland had competition or 
not. 

Both Cess and Robert Odear, 
attorney for Keeneland, sug- 
gested that Pessin and Ellsworth 



- CLASSIFIED - 



Classified advertising will be accep- 



ted on a pre-pald basis only. Ads may 
be placed In person Monday through 
Friday or by mall, payment Inclosed, 



to THE KENTUCKY KERNEL. Room 
111, Journalism Bldg. 



NEED 4 tickets to the NCAJC finals in 
Louisville, each session. 11 collect: 
Mr. Perry, 913-CR2-l4<Mror write P.O. 
Box 672, Topeka, Kansas 66001. 17F5t 

ROOMMATE wanted for lap^e com- 
pletely furnished apartprent. Two 
blocks from campis on Columbia. 
Rent cheap. Call ,2 after 4:30 

p.m. " 19F3t 



FOR SALE ^. ^ ^ 

1966 BUICK RIVIER 
white vinyl inter 
tory air. Stud 
beauty, $3,000. Csfll 269 



FOR SALE — Kenwood 60-watt stereo 
receiver; Sony 560^r tape deck; C.E.C. 
turntable; pioneer reverb; coral 
speakers; almost new; must sell. Call 
252-0682. X ,19F5t 

FOR SALE — 1965/MG midfldt, new 
clutch and toiK excellent /Condition. 
Call 233-8531. Y 19F5t 

FOR SALE— ’65 GTO, white in- 

terior, 4-speed, real nice, magnesium 
wheels, wide ovalA Aeal clean, runs 
good. $1500. Phone v 8-1247. 20F5t 

FOR SALE— Packard 19ttc''best offer. 
See after 3:00 p.m/ alr 545 S. Lime, 
Apt. 5. y 20F51 

FOR SALE— G.E. 19 in.prfrtable tele- 
vision. Black and wh jfe; 6 mos. old; 
manufacturer’s way^anty. Instant-on, 
electric eye. Ct/ Kathy, 255-1581. 

21F3t 



FOR RENT 



REWARD — Know of anyone who has 
suddenly acquired J4T stereo tapes 
since Sat. nightfflfm Ken, 252-9517. 
Your name withheld. 19F3t 



WOULD THE PERSON wilt 
cameras from CP21Jl^Moi 
18, please retiirn^dxposed 
Britz, CP210. 



ho stole two 
onday, Feb. 
‘d films. D. 
JflF3t 



had more than one chance to buy 
the farm, but delayed so long in 
submitting a written bid that it 
escaped them. 

“They really outsmarted 
themselves,” Odear said. 

Odear said Keeneland* only 
connection with the sale was a 
letter of endorsement requested 
by University President John W. 
Oswald and written by Keene- 
land President Louis Lee Hag- 
gin II. 

"I hope we didn't write a 
$30 million letter,” he added. 

F. Selby Hurst, lawyer for 
Pessin and Ellsworth, discussed 
the defendants one at a time in 
his argument, starting with 
Keeneland, which he called “the 
alter-ego of Louis Lee Haggin.” 

The motive for the conspiracy, 
Hurst said, was Keeneland’s need 
to protect its monopoly in the 
thoroughbred sales business in 
Kentucky. 

“The motive was there and 
the opportunity was there and 
I say Keeneland took part in 
this effort to keep these men 
out of the business,” Hurst said. 

While the Bank of New York’s 
officials testified it wasn’t bank 
policy to reveal bids made on 
property to competing bidders, 
Hurst said evidence contradicted 
this. 



LOST — Plaid suitcoat at Law Dance, 
American Legion Hall, JJTound please 
call 233-0702; $10/ reprord. No ques- 
tions asked. . 21Flt 



PERSONAL 




MISCELLANEOUS 

CENTRAL KENTUCKY retffon of 
S.C.C.A. presents a SportjxCar Slalom 
11 a.m. Sunday, Feb. 29^at Bluegrass 
Dragstrip. Guests welcome. 19F3t 



Sermon by/ 

Rev. Fetnash 

At 11 a m.— WORSHIP SERVICE 
At 6 p.m. — University of Life 



ROOMS — Single $25 and $35 per 

month. Double $25 pet month; pri- 
vate entrance. ^Refrigerator. Near A A T rnlnmkin 
Med Center. Phdne 278-2817. y 17F5t ^W'Umuia 



CENTENARY METHODIST/CHURCH 

Donald Durham, Minister 1716 S. LIME Dewey Sanders, Associate 

J. R. Wood, Pastoral Minister / Sam Morris, Youth Minister 

9:00 and 11:00 a.m. — Sacrament df Holy Communion 
9:50 a.m. — Sunday School t 11:00 a.m. — Expanded Sessions 

5:00 p.m. — Youth Activities 5 l 3X) p.m. — Worship Study Course 

7:30 p.m. — "The Difference Berween ..." — Mr. Morris 
Nursery for all services. Wednesday, 7 p.m.. Mid-week Service Parking in rear 

••••* WtM ■ — •"••• ■ ■ / '" rPT "T-or 

University Lutheran Student Center 

SUNDAY MORNING BREAKFAST -^00 a.m. 

STUDENT WORSHIP WITH COMMUNJ^N — 10:30 a.m. 

I i • A. L. BENT^JJf Phones -- 

44/ Columbia Campus Pastor 254-3124; 269-1351 



TWO ROOM, bath efficiency Well fur- 
nished in recently restored building. 
Private entrance. |12^per month In- 
cludes utilities. Off alk to campus. 
Phone 269-1859. 19F3t 

FURNISHED APARTMENT — Near 
University and Medical Center; bed- 
room, kitchen, private bath and en- 
trance. $66. Two boys or married 
couple. Phone 255-7443. 21Flt 



TYPING — Thesis, term papei^etc. 40c 
per page. Call 299-17?2 a£Wr 5:30 p.m. 

/ 21Flt 
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When? 
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THE 

PLASTICITY 

LAB 

ENGINEERING^ 

Open House 

Sat., February 22 
10 a.m. - 4 p.m. 
Anderson Hall 



FIRST METHODIST /CHURCH 

WEST HIGH at UPPER ST. RUSSELL R. PATTON. Minister 

10:50 o.m. — "Inscription Aifove the Cross" 

7:00 p.m. — "Barabbas: The Mqp Who Was Set Free" 
Transportation provided for students — Call 252-0344 or 277-6694 



LANCES 

JUNIOR MEN'S HONORARY 

Is Now Accepting / 

Applications ^ 

For Membership 

Prerequisites are a 2.50 over-all, junior or 
second semester sophomore standing, and 
campus activities. 

Send applications, including all campus 
activities and offices to . . • 

JOHN SOUTHARD 
Phi Kappa Tau Fraternity 
687 Woodland 

By FEBRUARY 28 



He quoted University Vice 
President Robert Kerley as say- 
ing he was told by a bank vice 
president bids would be revealed. 

In addition, he said the Uni- 
versity was told of the Pessin- 
Ellsworth bid, but the Univer- 
sity’s hid was never given to the 
plaintiffs in the suit. 

Hurst also noted that the law- 
yer for Mrs. Graham’s estate had 
said the Pessin- Ellsworth bid was 
unsuitable because it was made 
out to Elizabeth Arden, Inc., 
rather than to the estate. 

The lawyer had said selling 
the faim by the company would 
mean a tax loss of about 3500,000. 

"Nobody told Dr. Pessin and 
Mr. Ellsworth the bid had to be 
made to the executors," Hurst 
said, "and they did the logical 
thing in making their offer. They 
checked the courthouse and made 
it to the owner of the farm.” 

The University, on the other 
hand, was told to whom to sub- 



mit its bid. The faim was trans- 
ferred from the company to the 
estate, then sold to the Univer- 
sity. 

Finally, Hurst said it was 
obvious the University didn’t 
need the farm because it had 
given away about 500 acres of 
adjoining Spindletop Farm and 
once considered building a foot- 
ball stadium on Coldstream. 

Even the present useofMaine 
Chance, which witnesses went 
over in detail, “is wasteful and 
is solely to impress you, the jury,’ 
Hurst said. 

The purchase, he concluded, 
"was only to serve the local 
establishment as represented by 
Keeneland.” 
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| S.G. TRAVEL SERVICE 

| JET TO EUROPE 

— LAST CHANCE — 



University 
Methodist Chapel 

Corner Harrison and Maxwetl 



Must sign up by March 1/1969 



$270.00 round trip 



Contact LINDA BAILEY — Ext. 2498 



SAVE 

L7 _ / per gallon on Ethyl 
m gasoline at .. . / 

FARMER^ 

LINCOLN-MERCURY 

480 EAST MAIN 
100 Octane Ethyl .... 329c 

94 Octane Regular 309c i 

l Unconditionally Guaranteed Quality A 
^^lours — 6:00 a.m. -9:00 p.m. — Mon.-SaL^J; 

gllllllllllC3llllilllllllC]||||lillllllC3lllllllll!IIUIIIIIIIIilllUIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIIIIIIC3llll||l^ 

I flbnfeV 

| is doing it again! | 

u a 

I Spaghetti and 

ii 

[ more Spaghetti J 

| ALL YOU CAN EAT*.| 

| Every Wed.— Only ,T | ’"''ft 

jjCool Refreshing $1.00 pitcher ? 1 

DRAFT L , AI 

| Man., Tu.,„ Wed. * 20 9 1 I 
c And our famous old-time g 

| FAST DELIVERY SERVICE! / 

I FREE DELIVERY OVER $5.00 \ ) J 1 

i Phone 252-1722 or 252-1723 I 

mrnrniKmimmummmitmmmmmmmammmmmmmmamm 






ARLO 

GUTHRIE 

' SATURDAY 
NIGHT, MARCH 
1st., 8 : 30p.m. 
MUSIC HALL 
1 2.50/3.50, 
*4.50 SEATS 



DUCTlONS 
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Prolific Scorer Has Referee Troubles 



Rupp Plans 4 Nothing Special 9 For Maravich 



the prolific scorer ami *he Loui- 
siana State Tigers in the 8 p.m. 
Memorial Coliseum showdown. 

Maravich, the nation s No. 1 
scorer with a 43.9 average, poses 
a definite threat to the sixth- 
ranked Wildcats and current 



By GREG BOECK 
Kernel Staff Writer 

Pistol Pete Maravich comes 
waving his six shooters to town 
this Saturday. And Wildcat coach 
Adolph Rupp is getting his 
“deputies’ ready to gun down 



Southeastern Conference leaders. 

But “Der Baron’ is planning 
nothing special to stop the Bayou 
Bengal. 

“You can’t change your style 
of play for Just one man,” said 
Rupp. "We were successful in 
what we did down there, so we re 
not going to do anything dif- 
ferent this time. ” 

UK toppled LSU 108-96 a 
month ago in Baton Rouge. 

Rupp’s Game Plan 

About halting theTigers, how- 
ever, Rupp outlined this game 
plan: 

“We have to either cut down 
the number of shots they take or 
destroy their shooting percent- 
age.” 

In the last encounter, UK 
was successful in shattering 
LSU’s field goal percentage, (the 
Tigers hit only 40.2 percent) but 



dropped three of their last four was no disciplinary action taken 
outings, but for Maravich the past by the SEC because he didn t 
four games have marked the hit him. 

downfall of several scoring rec- Maravich, also a magician- 
ords. type ball handler as well as 

The 6-5 junior scored “only” sensational shooter, is backed 
35 points Monday night in a by 64) junior guard Jeff Tribbett, 
losing battle against Vanderbilt, forwards Ralph Jukkola (6-3) and 
but it was plenty to push his junior Dan Hester(6-8). Pivotman 
varsity point total up enough Dave Ramsden rounds out the 
to surpass a 10-year SEC seor- starting five. Ramsden, a 6-8 sen- 
ing record. ior, collected 24 points against 

Maravich now has 2,059 points UK in the first game. Ramsden 
in his varsity carrier to top Bailey is hitting 67.9 percent of his field 
Howell, who pitched in 2,030 goal tries. 

points in three years of varsity Rupp’s Riflemen, who are bag- 
play at Mississippi State. ging 91.0 points a game against 

In addition, Maravich last the oppositions 77.1 and shoot- 
week became the first junior in ing a commendable 48.9 percent 
the history of the NCAA to reach from the field, will seek their 
the 2,000 point level. He attained 19th win in 22 starts and 12th 
that plateau by hitting for 170 victory in the last 13 games, 
points in a six day span that 
included three games. 

Against Tulane, Maravich 
bombed for 66 points, a new 
SEC individual scoring record. 

Then, playing Florida, he con- 
tributed 50 and wrapped up a 
brilliant week with 54 against 
Auburn. 

When UK traveled to LSU, 

Maravich added 52 to his scor- 
ing antics. 



DAZZLING! Once you see it, you’ll never again picture 
Romeo&Juliet’ quite the way you did before!” -life 



Franco Zeffirelli 

PradwlKHi of 

Romeo 

<rJULIET 



Want Tickets 
For LSU? 
Forget It 



If you planned on waiting 
until today to get your tickets 
for the UK-LSU game Saturday, 
then don’t bother. There aren’t 
any. 

Under an experimental pro- 
ject, tickets for the game were 
scheduled to be available at the 
west windows of Memorial Coli- 
seum from 12 noon to 8 p.m. 
on Thursday and Friday. 

Those who didn’t get tickets 
can still get into the game on a 
standing room basis. However, 
they will not be allowed to enter 
until 7:40. 

Tickets still remained avail- 
able for the Monday Alabama 
game after the initial day of 
random ticket distribution. But 
no side court seats are available. 



No ordinary love story 



mSSmySlw/ OLIVIA HUSSEY LEONARD WHITING MHO O'SHEA MICHAEL YORK 
JOHN McfNfRY PA1 HfYWOOO NATASHA PARRY / ROBERT STEPHENS / 

Now Showing! 



Conditioning Classes 
Set For Men Students 

Physical conditioning classes 
for men students will start on 
Feb. 24 and run through March 
14. 

The classes will be held from 
3:30 to 4:30 p.m. on Monday, 
Tuesday, Thursday and Friday 
at the Sports Center. 

Graduate assistant football 
coaches will be in charge of in- 
struction; however, the classes 
will not be used to teach football 
fundamentals. 



FIRST HILARIOUS SHOWING! 



ELECTRIC 

IN-CAR 

HEATERS 



Just 7 minutes South on U.S. 27 

Open Fri., Sat., Sun. 
1st Drive-In Showinc 



FUN AND 
GAMES! 



JOHN CASSAVETES 



FACES 



6£The film was included on the program of a 
film festival organized under the auspices of 
the Tennessee Arts Commission. A strangely 
heterogeneous audience— high school and 
college kids, housewives, businessmen, sec- 
retaries, academic types, and a smattering 
of beards and love beads— had endured two 
exhausting days of seminars, panel discus- 
sions and screenings by the time FACES 
was to be shown. 

FACES— and I say this calmly as I can— is a 
beautiful film. It is a unique film. I have 
never responded, I have never seen an audi- 
ence respond as we did that night. The faces 
that we saw were our own. 

The film is the acting, and the players in 
FACES, all of them— John Marley, Gena 
Rowlands, Lynn Carlin, Seymour Cassel, and 
the others— simply gave, were allowed to 
give, the performance of their lives.}} 

Marshall L. Fallwell Jr. 

VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY HUSTLER 

Tht Walter ktmk Organization prentiU 

J0HM CASSAVIIIS' "HSU'’ starring Joftn M«n«y ♦ Una Rowland* . lym* Carlin * Saynoui 
f,t * Drafter • Val A«*ry • Produced try Maunca McCndraa * Associate Producat A! Ruban 
Written and Unacted by Mm Cauavatei • ftetaasad by C0WT1NCNTAI % 



Here We 

go round the 



BARRY EVANS JUDY GEES0N 
ANGELA SC0UIAR 

COLOR by D-Lu.. ARTISTS 



FIRST 

RUN! 
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‘ Critical University'’: A Proposal For Change 



perimental College, explains of 
his experience 

"We found that the limits 
of possibility within the institu- 
tion frequently existed inside us 
rather than being imposed by the 
institution. You will often find, 
if you really look at the situation 
in which you find yourself and 
question seriously who is telling 
you that you’ve got to behave 
some way, that it is the back of 
your head telling you you’ve got 
to behave that way.” 

The truth which makes you 
free is that you are free. Stu- 
dents can act and change the 
university, if they want to. 

What is needed is not a Free 
University (which tends to drain 
student energy away from the 
regular institution), nor a more 



By DEREK SHEARER 

College Press Service • 

The necessary thing is to be 
critical. The university will not 
change substantially unless more 
and more students really ques- 
tion what is going on within the 
ivy walls. Students should ask: 
what kind of an education do I 
want? This is the first step. 

The problem is that most stu- 
dents quickly cease to be critical 
of the university, except, perhaps, 
to gripe about the food or hours 
for women. Sociological studies 
demonstrate that incoming fresh- 
men are very rapidly socialized 
into an institution. They learn 
what it expects of them and they 
lower their expectations of the 
institution to match what they 
find around them. 

At the university, freshmen 
leam that they are college stu- 
dents— which is to be something 
special in the world, defined best 
by a friend of mine as ’’those 
who have won at life without 
even having lived”— and they 
leam exactly what the university 
expects of them: take so many 
courses, write so many exams 
and papers, don’t get caught 
smoking pot. If they do the job 
well enough-presto, graduation 
and a degree. 

The truth, which many stu- 
dents quietly recognize, is that 
university education is sorely 
limited in its dimensions. The 
number of courses a student can 
take is legion, but the range 
of learning experiences is min- 
iscule. Despite a few reforms 
here and there (like a pass-fail 
option or a few special student- 
run courses), universities still 
operate on questionable educa- 
tional assumptions. As one criti- 
cal student noted, in all but a few 
instances, “The general attitude 
in higher education today is one 
of student vs. faculty rather than 
student with faculty.” 

Student Trapped 

Students are trapped by the 
fear and laziness syndrome. For 
awhile, they sweat over not be- 
ing able to do all the work; 
then comes the realization that 
you can get by with very little 
work. Students leam the art of 
studentship, which has been de- 
scribed as “the continuous cre- 
ative act of cutting comers.” 

In place of the initial fear 
comes laziness— not no much 
physical as mental laziness. Stu- 
dents do enough to get by, to 
keep their professors and parents 
happy. Whether they are really 
learning anything, or learning 
what they want to leam, is not 
an issue. Education becomes sim- 
ply being evaluated and passing 
inspection. 

Rarely do students escape 
from the educational strait- 
jacket into which they are fitted 
at the university. It is, of course, 
difficult for students who have 
been raised for many years in 
an educational system which en- 
courages passivity and non-think- 
ing to become free and inde- 
pendent thinkers once they hit 
the university. Nevertheless, on- 
ly when students, through their 
own efforts, break out of the 
existing limitations will learning 
at the university be changed from 
meaningless exercises in the ab- 
surd to real learning experience 
which, in the words of C. Wright 
Mills, “help to make him (the 
student) a self-educating man” 
and thus set him free. 

As one student writes: 

“In my mind, the two most 
basic, and at the same time, 
most general qualities in learn- 
ing, are freedom and response 
bil ity. F teedorn of time and fref 



dom of thought, allowing stu- 
dents to relax and become ‘swept 
up' by a stimulating environ- 
ment, to become involved, to be 
able to give as well as take 
from. Responsibility should be 
felt and accepted by the student 
— a responsibility to himself and 
to his field— to leam, to be in- 
volved, to question what he does 
and thinks and what other do and 
think." 

New Principles 
University education needs to 
be organized around new prin- 
ciples and ways of learning. Carl 
Rogers, a noted psychologist, sug- 
gests some basic ideas to follow 
in education: 

► A student’s potentiality of 
learning, developing and making 



sumption of power by a new 
ruling group or class. The real 
issue is changing how one lives. 

If the student will do that— 
which involves a change in his 
mind, in how he sees himself 
and the university— then he will 
change, little by little, the insti- 
tution to which he belongs. The 
university will be transformed 
because students have decided 
to live differently, and those who 
come after them will find a far 
better institution in which to 
seek an education. 



are endless, and bound only by 
the students’ imagination and 
capacity for critical thinking. 

In every course students 
should question the teacher s ap- 
proach, the course requirements, 
the structure of the course. Why 
have a mid-term? What is the 
purpose of a paper? Is the read- 
ing relevant? Why does the course 
have to be graded? If the teacher 
does not respond positively to 
criticism, students can organize 
a counter-course which runs con- 
currently with the regular 
course. Counter- reading lists can 
be handed out and special dis- 
cussions and lectures offered. 
Teachers can even be challenged 
to debates. 

Keep In Touch 

To facilitate the activity of 
the Critical University, which is 
the only way the university can 
be transformed into a truly free 
and critical institution, students 
should be in touch with what 
is going on at other campuses; 
it is important that students share 
information and experience. 

Here and there, activity goes 
on, but most students are iso- 
lated and provincial. It is es- 
sential that students, along with 
any professors who are interested, 
establish at every university a 
Center for Educational Change. 

_ . The “new” university will 
only be built if the students 
participate and make it happen. 
Revolutionary change (as history 
should have taught us by now), 
especially in post-industrial 
America, is much more complex 
a process than the simple as- 
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News Commentary 



sensible educational choices can active SDS bent on attacking 
be released by an environment society tangentially by paralyz- 
whose principal ingredients are ing universities (universities do 
freedom and stimulation. not have to be destroyed in order 

► Learning is facilitated when to be saved), but a Critical Uni- 

the student participates responsi- versity which operates daily in- 
bly in the learning process, choos- side the regular institution; -stu- 
ing directions, making his own dents and those faculty who wish 
contributions, living with the con- to join them should question 
sequences of his choices. every aspect of university educa- 

► The time of the faculty mem- tion as it happens. 

ber is best spent in providing Xhe departments are the real 
resources which stimulate the foci of power and influence in 

desire to leam rather than in plan- t he university and students 
ning a guided curriculum. - should realize this. All the stu- 

► Much significant learning is dents in a department should be 
through doing not just reading organized and they should call 
about what other people do or f or representation on all depart- 

»y* . mental committees. Only if stu- 

► Learning is most likely to dents participate fully in the 

occur in the students when the wol fc in g S Q f t h e department, es- 
faculty approaches the interao pccially policymaking, are they 
tion as a learner rather than a going to be able to forni relation- 
teacher. , , , ships with scholars based on 

The vital question is how to mutua i reS pect and understand- 
put these ideas into practice. ing 

What can the student do to trans- Departmental offerings and 
foqn the university, in his day- departmental requirements 
to-day living into a humanized should ^ criticized Why are 

university where people leam, introductory courses so bacP Why 
where students are not children, can * t a department give credit 
where faculty members are eoen fof work in the surround ing com- 
to real exchanger The answer, mun jty or for field work? Why 
I think, is not confrontation or are (he social sciences so much 
committees or reports; one does sdence and w liMle concerned 
not make demands of others, but w(fh rea) wodd problems? why 
first demands things of himself media like films and , 

What students have to do first used teaching? 
is to change themselves. The possibilities for question- 

'You Are Free ing the established practices and 

Jim Nixon, one of the found- assumptions of a department and 
ers of San Francisco State’s Ex- working out better alternatives 



THE 

MINIATURE 

REFINERY 



ENGINEERING 

Open House 

Sob, February 22 
10 a.m. - 4 p.m. 
Anderson Hall 



CROLLEYS CLEANERS 

Established 1923 

116 W. Maxwell St. / 255-4313 

SAVE ON YOUR V 20% OFF ON 
CLEANING BILLS $5.00 ORDER 

Shirts Laundered Beautifully 

Honoring Student Class Cards 



The Department of Theatre Arts Presents 

Dark of the Moon 

Directed by Charles Dickens 

GUIGNOL THEATRE 
February 21, 22, 28; March 1, 2 

Admission: $2.00; Students (with I.D.) $1.00 
Box Office opens at noon daily. Call Ext. 2929 



Kentucky Typewriter Service 
SALES — SERVICE — RENTALS 

OLIVETTI-PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS AND ADDING MACHINES 
ADLER ELECTRIC AND MANUAL TYPEWRITERS 
ADDO-X-ADDING MACHINES — PRINTING CALCULATORS 
CARBON PAPER AND RIBBONS 






You could buy your diamond 



Phone 252-0207 



at ROYAJ. Fine Jewelers 



You bet! With our reputation for Top quality and great value you could 
buy a diamond blindfolded and bd sure of getting the best diamond buy 
in town. But why be blindfolded? Seeing our fabulous collection of mini- 
priced brilliants is half the fun. Come on in . . . and see for yourself! 



1/2 Carat $135 to $35Q f 

5/8 Carat $165 to $45(1 

3/4 Carat $195 to $575 

1 Carat $250 to $8951 



1/5 Carat $ 60 to $ 95 
1/4 Carat $ 75 to $125 
1/3 Carat $ 99 to $175 
3/8 Carat $125 to $250 



See Europe on money-saving 

CHARTER TOURS 

( JUNE DEPARTURES 
41 AND 49 DAY ITINERARIES 

For young adult*, reflecting young Inter**!*, test**, enthusiasm* 

• • . keyed to youth** love of Independence and leisure time. 

ORIENT, SOUTH AMERICA, TEEN PROGRAMS ALSO AVAILABLE 

For complete information and complimentary brochure 

Coll 254-8896 

WILCO TRAVEL 

504Vi Euclid Ave. Lexington, Ky. 



All Diamonds Priced to Color, make, imperfections. Other sixes in all 
shapes to 5 carats from 17 facets to the new 144 facets. 



STANDARD / 
TYPEWRITER CQ./ 

SMITH-CORONA DEALERs\l 
SALES— SERVICE— RENTALS 
393 WALLER AVI. 255-6326 
Imperial Flaza Shopping Center 



ewelers 
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Vietnam Troup Reduction May Start This Summer 



WASHINGTON (AP)- While 
the Nixon administration plugs 
for mutual troops withdrawal, 
the belief is growing that the 
United States will start pulling 
soldiers out of Vietnam whether 
or not the Paris stalemate is 
broken. 

When that pullout will start 
is unclear, although there have 
been reports that the first re- 
ductions in the 537,000 U.S. ser- 
vicemen in South Vietnam may 
come this summer. 

The key appears to be the 
progress of the South Vietnamese 
armed forces toward the stage 
where American commanders feel 
those forces are sufficiently pro- 
ficient and self-confident. 

Some senior U.S. military of- 
ficers are known to be thinking 
in terms of withdrawing a di- 

Stahr Speaks At 
Founders Day 

Continued from Pare One 
Law and Provost of the Univer- 
sity before leaving the UK cam- 
pus in 1957. 

He also is a former secretary 
of the Army and a former pres- 
ident of West Virginia University/ 



vision by late this year. 

That could amount to any- 
where from 15,000 to nearly 
50,000 men, depending on how 
much of the division s support 
is left behind to help the South 
Vietnamese with such assets as 
helicopter lift and artillery. 

For the present at least, ad- 
ministration authorities are try- 
ing to avoid talking about uni- 
lateral withdrawal. 



As Secretary of Defense Mel- 
vin R. Laird put it recently. 

"I think that this would cer- 
tainly not strengthen our posi- 
tion in Paris if we moved to- 
ward unilateral withdrawal at 
this time. ’ 

Other high officials speak of 
mutual withdrawal as this coun- 
try’s current position in the peace 
negotiations with the North Viet- 
namese in Paris. 



Neither the public nor pri- 
vate views of American officials 
rule out the possibility of this 
country starting a troop pullback 
when conditions are right in 
South Vietnam -and conditions 
are put in terms of Vietnamese 
political stability as well as mili- 
tary effectiveness. 

President Nixon, at his most 
recent news conference Feb. 6, 
seemed to come close to sug- 



gesting that the U.S. troop with- 
drawal could begin separate 
from any agreement in Paris on 
mutual pullout by both sides. 

Nixon said, “Just as soon 
as either the training program 
for South Vietnam forces and 
their capabilities, the progress 
of the Paris peace talks or other 
developments make it feasible 
to do so, troops will be brought 
back.” 




TODAY and TOMORROW 



The deadline for announcement* In 
?:SU p.m. two days prior to the flrit 
publication of Itema In thia column. 



Today 



Sign up for Sorority Open Rush 
now in Room 301 of the Administra- 
tion Building. Rush extends April 26. 

Applications for membership in 
KEYS, the sophomore men's honor- 
ary, are now available in Room 103 
Bradley Hall or by contacting Damon 
Taney at the FarmHouse fraternity, 
316 Aylesford Place. All sophomore 
men with a 3.0 standing are eligible. 

The Rev. Vic Jackopson, an English 
Baptist Minister touring the United 
States to study Juvenile rehabilitation 
.ministenes, will be the guest of the 
University of Kentucky Baptist Stu- 
dent Union, and of Central Baptist 
Church during the week of Feb. 17- 
23. Rev. Jackopson's speaking engage- 
ments include two at the Baptist 




DAYTONA BEACH - WHERE 

the GIRLS are 
the BOY S are 

the ACTION is 

yon the 

“WORLD’S MOST FAMOUS BEACH” 

Thff welcome mat is out for collegians thik spring along 23 MILES OF 
FREE PUBLIC BEACH where sun, sand, anl surf await your pleasure. 
The Daytona Beach Resort Area is where it/; ell happening. Join the 
FUN crowd at the IN place . . . where there's so much more to do! 

Write: DeptKE, Chamber of Commerce 
City island, Daytona Beach, Fla . 32014 



Student Center, 371 S. Limestone, at 
noon on Tuesday and Friday, Feb. 
18 and 21; and at the Central Baptist 
Church, 1644 S. Limestone at 7:00 p.m. 
on Sunday, Feb. 23. 

Applications for A.W.S. Senate are 
available from any A.W.S. Senator, 
Room 203-B of the Administration 
Building, and the Student Center In- 
formation Desk. Applications are due 
Friday, Feb. 21, at 3:00 p.m. to 
Room 203B of the Administration 
Building, or Room 1212 Blanding 
Tower. 

The Bowling Green String Quartet, 
the resident string quartet of Bowling 
Green State University, will play in 
Lexington at 8:15 p.m., Feb. 21 at the 
Agricultural Science Auditorium. The 
concert is open to the public. 

Richard W. Malott, from the Dept, 
of Psychology at Western Michigan 
University, will give a multi-media 
presentation of one approach to the 
problem of mass education, Friday, 
Feb .21, in Room 139 of the Chem- 
istry-Psysics Building at 8 p.m. The 
program is sponsored in the general 
interest of the University community 
by the UK Dept, of Psychology and 
Psi Chi. 

Tomorrow 

Campbellsville High School debaters 
will challenge Sacred Heart Academy’s 
winning combination in the University 
of Kentucky Student Forum’s “De- 
bate of the Month,” Saturday, Feb. 
22 at 2:30 p.m., in the UK Student 
Center Room 245. 

Mr. Casy Walton will discuss ‘‘Can 
Religion Be Relevant?” from the 
Bahai point of view, on Saturday, 
Feb. 22 at 3:00 p.m. in Room 245 of 
the Student Center. 

Kentucky high school forensic stu- 
dents will gather at the University of 
Kentucky, Saturday, Feb. 22, to par- 
ticipate in the Second Annual “Ex- 
temporaneous Speaking” Day. The 
event is sponsored by the UK Stu- 
dent Forum. 



Coming Up 



“College Life,” sponsored by the 



Campus Crusade for Christ, will meet 
Sunday night, Feb. 23 , 8:59. at the 
Sigma Chi House, 704 Woodland. 
Everyone is welcome. 

A naval Aviation Programs team 
from the Naval Air Reserve Training 
Unit at Memphis, Tenn., will conduct 
undergraduate interviews Feb. 24 at 
the Student Center from 8 a.m. to 
4 p m. 

Professor Donald White of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan will speak on 
"Archaic Cyrene and Its Recently Dis- 
covered Sacred Deposit of Sculpture,” 
Monday, Feb. 24. at 7:30 p.m. in Room 
245 of the Student Center. 

Deadline for Societas Pro Legibus 
applications to be returned has been 
extended to Tuesday, Feb. 25. Appli- 
cations are available in Room 103 
of Bradley Hall. 

The Marine Corps Officer Selection 
Team from Louisville will visit the 
University of Kentucky campus dur- 
ing the period Feb. 25-27 to inform 
interested students of the Marine 
Corps Officer programs available to 
them while in college. 

The Committee on Peace Education 
and Research will have its third ses- 
sion of the year Tuesday. Feb. 25. at 
7:30 p.m. in Room 222 o«f the Com- 
merce Building. There will be an open 
discussion on non-violence and the 
dispossessed. 

Phyllis Jenness, contralto, and Na- 
thaniel Patch, piano, feature the 
Songs and Proverbs of William Blake 
set to music by Benjamin Britten in 
a concert Wednesday, Feb. 26, at 8:15 
p.m., in the UK Agricultural Science 
Auditorium. 

A.W.S. Spring Elections will be 
March 5. You must present a vali- 
dated I.D. to vote. Voting places are 
Complex and Blazer Cafeterias at 
11-1 and 4-7 and the Student Center 
and Chemistry-Physics Building from 
9-5. Women students vote for your 
representatives. 

The Student Activities Board An- 
nual Award Night will be held March 
9, 7:00 p.m., in Memorial Coliseum. 
The Awards Night is for all college, 
campus, and departments of the uni- 
versity. 



UK Placement Service 

Register Monday for an appoint- 
ment Wednesday with: 

Bell Companies. The American Tel- 
ephone 8t Telegraph — Elec. E.. Civil 
E.. Mech. E., Math, Physics (BA); 
MBA. Bell Telephone Laboratories — 
Elec. E., Mech. E.. Civil E. IBS. MS); 
Math (with 12 hours, physics or com- 
puter programming experience). Cin- 
cinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone — 
Engineering. Liberal Arts. Bus. Adm. 
(BS). South Central Bell Telephone — 
Engineering, Liberal Arts, Bus. Adm., 
Accounting. Physical Sciences. West- 
ern Electric (also representing Sandia 
Corp.). Elec. E., Mech. E., Chem. E., 
Met. E. (BS. MS); Ind. E. (BS); Math 
(BS, MS); Liberal Arts. Bus. Adm., 
Accounting, etc. (BS, MS). 

General Electric Co. — Citizenship. 
Locations: Nationwide. Schedule I: 

Technical — Elec. E., Mech. E., Chem. 
E., Chemistry. Math (BS. MS); MBA. 
Schedule II: Finance— Accounting. Fi- 
nance, Economics, Math, Bus. Adm., 
Liberal Arts (BS, MS). Schedule III: 
Business Systems— Computer Science 
(BS). 

The U.S. Navy — A team of Naval 
Officers will be in the first floor 
corridor of the Student Center from 
9 a.m. to 3 p.m. to provide informa- 
tion regarding programs open to col- 
lege men and women. 

Buffalo Forge Co. — Check schedule 
book for details. 

Carman Schools, Flint, Mich. — 
Teachers in all fields.. 

Dow Corning Corp. — Chem. E., 
Chemistry, Phvsics (BS, MS) ; Elec. 
E., Mech. E. (BS). Locations: Mich., 
Ky„ N.C., Conn. Will interview jun- 
iors and seniors for summer employ- 
ment. Citizenship. 

Racine Co. Schools. Wise. Check 
schedule book for details. 

U.S. Gvpsum Co. — Accounting, Bus. 
Adm.. Chem. E., Civil E., Mining 
E., Elec. E., Mech. E., Met. E.. Geol- 
ogy (BS. MS); Chemistry (BS, MS. 
Ph.D); Psychology (BS). Locations: 
Nationwide. Will interview juniors and 
seniors for summer employment. 
Schedule I: Project Engineering and 
Accounting. Schedule II: Sales. 
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RECORD 

SALE 



8 OF THE NATION'S TOP LP's 
Each was $4.98 

Now $X99 
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SHOP TODAY FOR THE GREATEST SELECTION! 



Wallace’s Book Store 



MORE FOR YOUR MONEY" 




